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If, Mr. President/a British minister were, upon this floor, to propose- 
measures for our adoption-^measures most beneficial to his own country 
and ruinous to ours — ^he would, I presume, in the first place, advise this 
Government to mortgage its whole domain to the bankers of England, 
in security for the debts of the States. Next, he would insist that the five 
millions of dollars, now annually brought to the Treasury from the sale of 
this domain, should be paid to those bankers through the agency of the 
States — ^they being constituted thus British factors to receive and to remit 
the amount To supply the consequent deficiency in the national income, 
he would flurther recommend the imposition of a new tax, equivalent to 
that sum, upon the American people, and particularly upon those of the 
south and west. Then, would he advise that this additional burden should 
be levied as a duty upon the silks and wines received by us from Prance,, 
in exchange for our cotton ; and upon this letter woul'd he more especially 
insist, because the imposition of such a duty would inevitably divert our 
whole trade in cotton from that country to EnglaW ; and, by giving a 
monopoly to her of this great product of our soil, comprehending, as it . 
does, one- half of Qur entire exports, enable the English purchaser to fix 
his own prices upon it ' • , 

Such would be the counsels of a British minister : but, sir, there is na 
British minister upon this floor. And yet we have heard these very meas- 
ures, one and all^ urged upon us — urged with zeal and with passion — and 
that, too, by the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) the very 
man who is soon to becoine the organ of intercourse between his own and 
the British Government. 

In order to attain these results with the apparent sanction of the consti- 
tution, and therefore to veil its breach, as well as the fiightful consequencesr 
^f such measures, firom the eyes of the people, words and things have been 



iposed ; objects professed, whilst the opposite are sought ; and reasoa 
as well as truth been made subordinate to a form of phraseology, which 
•both condemn. That the people may not start at this levy of a British 
tax, yearly, of five millions upon thedk, it is proposed, first, to collect it 
through the secret means of the customs ; it is next declared to be a tax 
-on luxuries merely, and therefore a burden alone upon the rich ; and, 
Anally, its pajane^t- tp 9fitisi^ l^keie, wl^ei^ oollectedi is to be called a 
distribution of tke proceeds of the public^ lands to the States. But the 
mi9%W^ ms^m^ ^W«- Fot, w^iUst it i^ ^y all <:onqed^, including (1>? 

^^9(^X J»«??# tfe«^ P9m^^ ha? W ^^^9fiKr W tl?e cftpptHution to dis- 
tribute the national ri^venue^yet he seeks tj^^t |3.utb[orityy first, by goipg 
behind and beyond the constitution to the deeds of cecteion ; tfien, by de- 
nying the name of revenue to the fhnd derived firom the lands -, and, in 
^? Iftif ' ^y ^^^^^ ^ }}^^ constitution, in ord«c ^to^ emb.i^ace ^nds nefer 

^M: . ] ' ' " " ' •' " 

In the first part of this circuitous sophistry, we are told tl)at the public 

<^maih i« not the property oif the States! united as a whole in their char- 

acter of a Federal {Jnion, but held by them m this character ^ ^ trust foi: 

the benefit, severally, of the individual States. This is sa^d to be mam-; 

tesj; from the cessions executed by a part of the Statep tq the old CpD£[resi| 

of the confederation \ and it is upon the a^umption of tAi$ fact tha;t th^ 

ajrram^nt is restedj^ which deduce^ from those cessions the power o( tfx|^ 

' piesent .Government, acting und^r a constitution since adopted, tp di^tpb: 

Lte O^e revenue apising firpm alt the lands among the States individpiiUy, 

Wti'sir, all tHe lands ijvere never so ceded. On the contrary, the gr^te^ 

JS^Uf f^ beyoMd what were ever, the utmost limits pf the ceding; ^f^ff"^ 

l^ia were purchased by this, from foreign Goyemi|fient^, since th^ cqi^s^-; 

tui^QIL was adopted. Here, then, whilst the cli^m of ppw.er tp distnjb^^, 

puiided upbn the alleged chapcter of the cessio^, js e:^ te;idejil oyer t^f^ 

•ffi/tre domain, the cessions themselves a^ fbynd to ep4>nKKi but an incon- 

^er^bjeport 

As to this portion thus ceded prior to the constitutipn, it baa \>^n sho\vii| 

"^ of her SfBD^atoWf ^ l^^Y?, ^^ 7^^* ^9} ^ ^^h^!^ ^?f **!«pl¥^ Ip^PP- 
-^jaj;,*wtbe cppij^sration, Yej^ I advei^tto thiaVi^^^WAei^m 

^t For the ol^t of the 9^ipg St^, whateye^ it mi$^t tbe^ b^TQ be!»iy 

1|U|^ since become utter]|y immatisrial i because this OoyernmQiat hplda n<|| 

DO^r ovisr the lands in virtue of those cessio;i;iSy 1;>utby aa exprc^ gi:aiii 

tn the constitution. From that source alone, it derives authority over alt 

l^j^f^ subjecV to Jt9 aictioQ, Beyond that, it bus no ppwer to go -, b^capae 

^ would then be beypnd the source of its own existence. The constitu* 

4M^ was not, as many sup^Nrae, the reorganissation of a previously existing 




kpiktiiy bnt lixi cti^hA—^ ihi ^vemment Wlthiv itself; the eld^itti^ 
ibSeration having pbssessed libt dne— not even ihe fbst^iactiit;^ 6t k 
government: acting^ as it didi, never on men, but States ; an^ dependelTif^ 
as it vreAy oh volition solely f6r obedierice; The ceding States— the Stslt^ 
to which tfie cessions were tnade— ^1 the pcdties to the cessions, weire alfte 
J>arcies to ttie oonstitutioii. Their objects, in its adoption, were the sattiS j 
^hd, as the cbnibderadoh w'as dissbfved in that very act, a readjnstmeiHf 
was necessarily madb 6f their relative rights and interests, equally & thfiT , 
lands as in every thing el^e. For thei^e reeisbhs it was that Congress, Vf ' 
an express grant in the constitution, was authorised tx> ^ dispose of Ae 
public lands ;^' a grant amounting, in itself, to a cession anew— to a con«' 
^tltiitional cession — of li^hatever right or reversion, title or trust, fh the^ 
lands, the States knight have held prior to, or duritog, the confederattbh;. ^ 
And, sii*, tills litBW cession, if hot tiie btd, is, u]^n the face of it, inibon-' 
testkbly absolute. For, if not io — ^if, as is pretended, upon the contingency^' 
of havirig discharged the public debt, the remaining lands, or their pro^ 
ceeds, were to be diverted to A p^cular object; (as to distribution amohg- 
the States,) and that object, too, not otherwise within tiie power of Con^f^s/ * 
why was not such object decl^d ? Why was the gntnt bt power rio** 
made commensurate with it? Why were the lands — ^the i^kole of thd' 
lands— confeunded with all otlier public property, and made subject ex-^ 
pr^Ssly to the same poxilreir, as they certainly are by tiiese words of the* 
coii^titutibn: ^^The Congress shall have power to disfHme:^j and mtt^. 
all needfhl rules and regulatibns respecting the territory y^ iidher prcpertyy' 
belonging to the United States." This is the single clause by which' ^ 
Congress has power over the lands, and equally applieaUe is it to dB- 
public property. 

If, then, it be said (and sb it has been) that tiiis power is, upon its ftice,,' 
unlimiiedy and that, therefore, although Congress has no authority to dis-- 
tiribute revenue generally, it may yet apply the lands, other property, or 
their proceeds, in distribution to the States: my answer is, that the power 
is unlimiied onfy within the orbit of the constitution . To any object whifeh 
is itself^ and independently of this {Particular power, trttfitn that orbit, the 
application may be made, but (o none other ; beyond the constitution 
Congress cannot go, in search of a new object for the application of thid^ « 
fund ; nor can it draw such an object within its own action, by connect* 
ing it with others already tiiere. 

And oi^ this, the reason is plaiti. Throughout the constitution therl^-^ 
run two distinct classes of pbxkrers — the ohe prescribing the chjects to b^ 
executed ; the other j^viding tiie me€ms of execution. In the formed 
clilss, tiie o^jecte aire iTew aA^ expresis; in order to confine tte action 



Ck^y^niQieat. withu^ definite Umita* In the latter, the means axe, by the 
fcfrm of tho, gcaojl, neceasarily; general| yet. limited in &ict by* the objects 
ezp]9es$ed in iixe fbxmBXy because the object in view must ever precede, 
and afford the.j^ole reaaon for at all resorting to means. To the second of 
the two classes belong the general powers <^ to lay and collect taxes," ^^ to 
boiTDW money," and to '^ dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory, or other public property." The ob- 
jects to which, the prooejeds arising from the exercise of these powers may 

« 'be applied, are, elsewhere in the constitution,, expreasly niunbered; and 
the discretion. of Congress in making the application is limited to a choice 
between the objects so e^spressed. If, therefore, the distribution of the 
i^eveaue, or of the proceeds of the public property, or of the property in 
kind, be not itself an object existing in the constitution, independently of 

-tjie powers to cpUeot revenue, to borrow moneys, and to dispose of the 

* property, it exists not at all. The power to raise means by taxes, loans, 
or the sa^e of. property, was left discretionary as to amount, for no other 
reason than because the sums necessary to execute the express objects to 

* which th93e zneans were to be «^plied were contingent^ and, therefore, 
not to be fore«ee&^ But the number of those objects being kmnm and 
Umit^dy imposeaa check upon the exercise of this discretion. It can be 
^j^eroi^ed no further than those objects, as they arise, are seen to require. 
Tl^e means are limited by the emL So, likewise, is the selection of the 
jparticular oae ^ut of the objiects, in the execution of which the iheans 
aze to be applied^ left to the discretion, of Congress; because, a choice 
between these .several objects must depend upon the ever changing and 
iinfoseseen exigencies of Government But here, too, this discretibn i;3 
limited to the number of enumerated objects, among which the choice 
must be made ; and that number infixed in the constitution. In a word, 
flir, the power to raise means, ftom whatever source, is, as to that, exhausted 
when the means are obtained. The application of them, then, requires 
the {^ency of a new and distinct power, which begins to act only when 
the other ceases. Nor can these powers be blen4ed, increased, or dimin- 
ished, or the order of their exercise transposed, by assigning the means 
to n object ^e^ore they are themselves obtained ; or by changing the char- 

^acter of the means, as by converting money into land, or land into money. 
. Yet, sir, such has been the purpose, the single purpose, of all the reason- 
ing of the Senator from Massachusetts. He claims for Congress the power 
to distribute the fund d^ved fiom.ihe lands, for the sole reason that it is 
80 derived : thus making the power of ofpnypriaijon depend not upon the 
^s^ foi whi^h revenue may be raised, but upon, the source whence it 
-comedy • WqU, air, if this pcinoiple be aouad-Hlf the spurce of revenue be 
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B$l» linitecl. by the ol^acts.of appiapnatiion*-Ht^ on the eotktmrjT) the nttm- 
l^r of iii09Q obiec^ i^tp&ndB npou tha£ isource^f the power- to ai)i»opri*< 
^to do^s'not U»iiy but r^ts vpatij the power to tax — thea aie bodi ub- 
bounded^ the cionstatutioia impotent, and die QovenimeiU absohite. 
. But why distribute the five millions yearly drawn fipm die landa? Is 
it thought to be a surplus' beyond the wants of Government? \No. So 
imx £rom it, that the Senator admits its withdrawal fbom the Treasury will 
irequire the imposition of a new tax upon the pidople ; and actually pror 
poses the levy o£ the tax, to au equal amount j as the first step in distiibu* 
tion. ' Why, then, this cireuitous legi$lation ? Why not advance direc;tty . 
to the end in view? Why not distribute the tax to be.taised, and retain, 
the money derived fixHn the lands? The reason is manifest: the one 
^process may conceal, the other would expoee, the real object to the peQ>* 
pier-taxation fi>r distribution. For in what» at last, does this process 
end, if not in a distribution of revenue genendly-r-in the levying of taxes 
Upon the people for that purpose ; and, in reference to the annual income 
fipom the lands, only as fixing, for the present, the sum to be imposed for 
^-distribution? 
. Who, then,cau doubt that the Benatnt^s reasoning j •disguiaed tiidu^ 
its object be, resolves itself into a claim of poiver in the Fed^ml Ooyoro-. 
ment to tax the people, not for its own rightful pujrposes atonOy but i|Nr> 
the puiposes, also, of the States*-^to tax the^ for all purposes, whatever,: 
as weir those beyond as within the constitution? And if, sir, such ht 
the power of this Government, what, power, what righti is left to the 
-States — ^what security to the people? For is it not e^ifl^nt diat, as the 
power of taxation must ever be commensurate with the objects cooEOnitted 
to the care of Government, if those objects be numberless, left solely at 
-discretion, equally discretionary must be t^at power. Then does tha 
eonstitution become a nullity, and the people defenceless, ^or^ sir, does 
the/orm of Government, in such a case, whatever it may be, ehai^e the 
character of the evil. Despotism over men is the freedom of Govemmeofc 
fiom restraint, ^rhilst exiting upon them« Their liberty depends upon the 
existence of such restraint, not upon their ultimate power of repairing 
wrongs, by revolution — a power at all tim^ equally available, in tb^ir 
liand, against all the forms and ills of GQvemment Thus reasoning, as 
undoubtedly they did, the American people not only, divided powier be<* 
tween the State and Federal Governments — not only limited each by 
written constitutions'; but, for the greater precaution, withheld fiom both 
all powers deemed dangerous te the liberty of the eitize4« But wI^f 
this division-rtbsse limitatio&s-*why this rasecvation^ if the taxing power 
was te. be left in this Government iUinaitable as to oImcU ^ afnoiuit? 
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To tax iff a pMner^ iii its ptacdcai liBSutej^m^dudiiig M olhek. By* tMi^ 
it is thfl GovBtnment takes fiom the p^op^) ^^ applies (6 its own nfte^. 
tbeir property and the pioducts of their labor. To this, ihey sQbmit fi^ 
no other reason than because Government is instituted ibt their ben^t,' 
and (^ntrfbbtion by them essential tb its existence. Btit G6T6(mm^iit is 
no long^ &T their benefit, when, taking to itself at undue prbportibii oft 
iheir substanee, ft inflicts misery where it should afford security againsrt • 
it^^ result evet inevitable when the taxing power feels no restraint. 
Bence it is that the only test by which the fieedom or despotism in any 
system can be known ^ is, whetfier this power over the property and labor- 
of the people be limfted or not If unlimited, th& system is despotic ; if 
tiMited so ineffidemly as to admit of evasi<>n with impunity, it is equally 
so. In either case, the ClbvenimeQt and the people become, eventually/, 
antagonist iferces, with antagonist interests — the one struggling to obtain, 
ttre other to withhold, contributious. Every new tax, (hen, strengih^ns^ 
the Government and enfeebles the pebjde in the contest Through alV 
history, this straggle is visible; ^is it is, more than any other, tha 
has, in every age, convulsed the world and strewed its bosom with thi^^ 
blood and bones of mordered men. In the Romian republic, the gov- 
ei^ing dass, having first succeeded in obtaining almost the ^itire prop-- 
^rty of the ceuntry by sly and imperceptible means long employed, the^ 
strife began with the people fer restttution. So was it in ^ance prior tO^ 
iki fifrst revolution ; and such is now the strife in England:. With us, i€ 
i&emB Gbvemm^ is about to comthenee the contest for acquisition with; 
die citizens. But^ in every instance, whether to acquire or to retain, the*- 
struggle t»r property is the same ; and the people, whose labor produces^ 
all, are ever in the right Wherever, under A system at all free, the gov-' 
<^rn!ng power has succeeded (and it generally has) in diie plunder of ther- 
peo][4e, these results have invariably feUowed :— a division of the popular^ 
mass into classes, the rich and the poor ; next, the establishment of polit" 
ifcal orders, the aristocracy, with power, wealth, and coirruption — the mul- 
' titude in penury, dependence, and wrath ; and, finally, when civil dis-^ 
eord, proscription, confiscatiori, aiid death have hkd their sway, single^ 
handed despotism has closed the scene. 

To this catastrophe, and by these mieans, have all bee Governments 
been brought; and whether it be, of all such, tfie inevitable tendency, ouSr 
own example must prove. But if this calaxhity, hitherto universal, caiij 
ttere be averted— if our destiny shall be feuhd nldre happy than theirs — H 
wiil be becaitfto the people t^ist the evil, whilst yet they are strong, anii 
end if at the begihhitig. For witk us, as ^*ith others^ the necessities, of 
goveriniient-Mfid support of credit^the relief of the country— are, ah'4> 
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State Sot all objects of State necessity ; and may, for a Mason equally 

good, prescribe, by law, what those objects shall be, ^^^hen and how to be 
executed. Thus would the State Governments, having become useless, 
be virtually abolished, and the people deprived of the very benefits they 
obtained by the American revolution — local government, local taxation, 
imposed by themselves for local objects. For the Federal Gbverfn^ent is, 
to the people of a State, in reference to their local affairs, a foreign power ; 
and if, to raise revenue for State expenditure, it. assumes the right to t^ 
them, they are taxed without their consent — a condition which no Qther 
word than tyranhy can describe. But for illustration, I put the case. 
The people of Ohio, acting through- their local Legislature, now judge of 
their own wants as a State, and tax themselves to meet those wants. If 
a canal is desired, they determine when, where, how, and by what agents, 
it shall be executed. If a tax be' necessary, they decide in what manner, 
when, and to what amount, it shall be levied. These questions, so im- 
portant, are settled by a majority of that people, none others interposing -, 
and iq this fact they find the benefits of the State Govemmeat. But if 
instead of this. Congress, in whose po^er the people of Ohio h^ve but a 
limited participation — if Congress, whose action they cannot, therefore, 
Qontrol, should assume to judge for them of their local wants — ^to tax them 
for distribution to meet those wants — that is to say, decide for them when 
and in what part of the State a canal shall be cut, and tax them to defiray 
the charges of the work ; — ^if Congress should act thus, would not that 
people receive their local laws, and pay local taxes imposed against their 
consent, by the will of others — as much so as did oijf fatbess of the colo- 
nies before the revolution 1 For is it not evident that a people are taxed 
without their consent, when, as in this case, the disapprobation of ^ ma- 
jority cannot prevent it? Nor does the &ct that the State is represeiited 
in Congress affect the principle, so long as the tax and objects are local* 
This iUuatration would seem sufficient ; yet I will push it still fiuthef- 
The people of Ohio owe a debt ; and, to pay it, propose to tax themselves, 
at their own time, in their own way,.to the amount of a million, through 
their own Legislature. Congress comes forth, and says to them, Keep 
your money ; I will give you enough to discharge your obligation. The 
people leji^y by asking, Where will you get it ? Congress answers^ I will 
i give you uie million I have just received fix>m the sale of my lands. The 

I , people then ask. If you give us that million, will you not yourself want 

another, to discharge your own obligations ; and, if so, where will you get 
that other ? Congress replies, Yes, that is true ; and I shall indeed be com- 
polled to tax you for this last million, before I can agree to give you the 
first The people answer, If that b^ the case, what make we by it? Tou 
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give us one million > we give you another ; and we^ moreover, have to pay 
you the costs of collection. Better, then,<hat we should keep our own mil- 
lion and pay our own debt ; for what you propose is nothing more than to 
tax us a million to pay it, if, in addition to this, we will reward your trou- 
ble. Congress replies. That is even so ; I aitx aware I must first take the 
million Irom you, by taxation, before I can return it in the way of distri- 
bution ; but still, you had better submit to this, than to tax yourselves £>r 
the pajonent of the debt; because, when taxed by yourselves, you know 
it ; the tax is paid directly, and eacli man sees what he pays ; but when I 
tax you, though you pay even more, you do not exactly see the process : 
as you pay to me, not through the collector, but the merchant, in the in- 
creased price of every thing you buy ; and this I call my indirect tax or 
tariff, duty, which* the merchant had, in the first place, to pay, when he 
purchased the goods at New York. To this the people answer. It is not 
the manner of paying, but the payment itself, which takes money from our 
pockets ; and your reasons are, therefore, insufficient Congress again re- 
plies, Thai, likewise, is true ; but the &ct is, you, the people of Ohio, owe 
the Briti3h bankers a debt, and will not, I fear, tax your selvesto pay it ; 
and I wish to compel the payment, by myself taxing you for that purpose. 
The people rejoin by saying to Congress, You came here at first offering 
us money as a &vor, in the name of distribution, to pay our debt; you 
have ended with an impeachment of our integrity ; with an attempt to 
usurp the power of State taxation ; with an impertinent interference in our 
affairs ; therefore, depart. 

Thus are the forms of indirect taxation and the name of the public do- 
main sought to be made the means through which this Government may 
assume absolute power over the States and the people — over the whole prop- 
erty and labor of the country. • 

And who are to receive the fund distributed ? Not the people, who, in 
the first place, paid it ; but the States — ^the Legislatures of the States. In 
what would this result 7 Extravagance and waste. Not, indeed, because 
legislative bodies are (for they are not) likely to be composed of men less 
virtuous than others, but because no body of men, however honorable indi* 
vidually, ever could, or ever can, with safety, be charged with the conduct 
of public affairs, in the absence of all responsibility. It was for this reason, 
drawn from the calamitous experience of the world, that the serious, the 
thoughtful, the cautious people of America imposed upon all the departrAents 
of power, as well as upon each public functionary, the most positive restraints 
and highest sanctions, by their written organic laws. The great, the only 
security the people of a State now have for the economy of its Legislature 
in the expenditure of the public money, is the responsibility under which 
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the Legislature acts, of having, itself, first to tkx its own constituency^ in 
order .to raise it. Bat, by the system of distribution, the .responsibility of 
collecting revenue is' to be separated from the power to apply it ; Congress 
is to tax the people, the Legislature to expend the tax. Each member of the 
latter body, aware, therefore, as he would be, that, when the State treasury 
was exhausted. Congress, not he, must bear the odium of laying a new tar 
to replenish it, would very naturally seek to obtain for all objects in his par- 
ticular district or county the largest appropriations possible ; considering, ai 
he would, every dollar thus obtained a clear gain, to that extent, out of the 
common spoil. In this manner, the very desire now so strong with the 
representative, and justly so, to please his immediate constituents by his 
economy of the public money, would then become a reason equally strong 
for its profligate waste. Where, in such a case, would be the limit to ex. 
penditure?— where to taxation necessary to meetit? . Nowhere, until Gov- 
ernment had consumed the whole substance of the toiling multitude, and 
left them here, as in England, dad in the ragged livery of pauperism — bread* 
less and hopeless. 

^ l^ir, I have already said that the money, if distributed, will go not to the 
people who, in the first instance, paid it. Again, I have said that in all 
Crovernments professing to be free, thiis power of unlimited taxation ever b^ 
divided the mass into classes of the rich and the poor, and upon such divis- 
ion founded separate orders in the State — the one, who govern and riot ; 
the other, who toil and obey. Such always will be found to be the Result. 
The process which leads to it is plain. The aggr^te fund in the hands 
of Government is made up of contributions by every citizen. In the apfdi- 
cation of it, therefore, or its benefits, justice requires that each should re- 
ceive a proportion equal to that he advanced. But is this the case ? Never ; 
nor ever can it be. It is one of the evils in the best of Governments, that 
equality in the distribution of burdens and benefits is found utterly imprac- 
ticably. And, sir^ it is for this very reason, more than for all others togetb- 
er, that taxation and expenditure should be strictly limited. For, in every 
tax, some are made thus to pay unrequited tribute to others. The wrong 
increases with each additional assessment, until finaHy, if continued, it 
breaks the equilibrium of society. The favored class rises to wealth by the 
very cause that depresses the unfortunate. Each day separates th6m more 
widely from one another ; and the former, drawing still nearer to the Gov- 
erriment, whilst the latter is sinking beneath it, becomes, in the jeod, the 
Government itself-— a ruling order, based upon and sustained by the pillage 
of the multitude. 

What with us has beeni the fisiet, and what its results, in the very first in- 
stance of distribution ? To all it is known that d8,101,M& dollars, then 
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culled its surpliw reveaue, were, io the year 1837, dietriboted by ibis Gov- 
ernment, in the tiame of a deposite with the Stateer. Where went that mo v 
ney? To the people 7 to the men by whom it had been advanced ? No ; 
Bot Uie fifth dolbr of it ; but to the Legislatures first ; and then, chiefly, to 
banking or to other eorporate companies, and tp the rich, for the very reason 
that they 4«|ere so. 

^ttdrlnilm^ihat I tnay the more clearly expose thi^~the flagrant injustice 
isflioted bt**the practical operation of the distribution principle upon the 
taz-pa3rii% mass of the people— I shall trace briefly, yet with all the accu- 
Tacy'^f which a matter so confused and complicated admits, the progress of 
Ms surplus fond, irom the National Treasury to its last known destination^ 
Bot here, before proceeding further, it is important to remark, that I speak 
in reference only to the $25,234:131 received by the twenty out of the 
twenty-six States, by which alone reports have been made to this Govern- 
ment : the other six, to whom $2,867,512 wjere distributed, having made. 
no returns. So is it likewise material to observe, that fractions are, in all 
instances, discarded ; because, anxious to present merely the general truths 
1 desire not to obscure it by immaterial particutaiB. 

In the first .place, theni out of the last instalment, paid as it was in the 
fi^tes of suspended banks, {worth on an average, at the time, but about 
ninety cents in the-dollar,) those institutions thus manifestly gained, without 
an equivalent, near one million of dollars. To this, and next in order, are 
to be added $8,664,000, which inured to the benefit of the banks, in the 
ibtm of loans made to stock invested, and deposites made, in them. Then, 
as recipieBts of this fund, come the private companies, incorporated mainly 
with a view to ititernal improvenientd, and to whom $969,000 went as stock 
and loans. And finally, of the total sum, $10,033,000 were distributed to 
dM towns and counties of the States, to be loaned by them (as was gener* 
ally the fact) to banks, to other corporations^ and to the wealthy few among 
the citizens who wiem aide to pledge property for its payment. 

Thus, from ah anaiysis of the reports made by twenty of the States, does 
it ineonteStaUy appear, that, of the twenty-five. fmUi9n itpo hufidred and 
thirty ftmr thou^mid dollars^ drawn first :by the taxing power of this Gov^ 
emment from * the. whc^e body of the people, ticmty ^niUim fi^e hundred 
and ftftif-daf ikoMcmd iiiured, in its distribution, to the benefit of the 
banking and other chartered associations, and to the favored few — not the 
needy, butthe rieh--<ia the towns and coUiities ; whilst, on the other handt 
but about ^ve mOtionB (one-fifth of thd great aggreigate) w»s applied to pub- 
lic works undertaken by the States — to the payment of their debts and thdu* 
cttrrent expendikoire— «the only form in which the people could feel the ben- 
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ID cb his dotf." Te^^ At^ I i^M it— feeltdjgir firfiiiiip<^M ; fer tier^f Mi 
ottice belTcm &V6 1 Itobwti tUat Sentilbr ezcitiEid t6 M e^ual heat h6f6nd HbSi 

,tiMotttiA6i^rt]/tmti^ud. A6d ^heti was Ihkf ? Ntod I tell you, Sdtiii- 
tors, (most of whom we^ jiie^iitj) Chit it Wiiis oil the fiiefliorable n%tit Whenl 
pending etfe propbsitloii ibir ditee oiittibttift to dbftM (he cMntiy ih the 
eV^!it of & war with TYaio^ he stood forward, and ih htd t>l^ce, upon this^ 
ifebf, dedwred he << woClId vole^ it tiot, eren if the enemy were batter]t>j|^ 
down (be Walls (tf the Gaintdl''— a dbchiration in reference to which a.mM* 
h^ 6f the othet tlohse, firetn &!s own l^tate and of his own party, (Hon. J* 
Q. Adaihs,) ]^i<edaidl«d it ih tiitkt \i6d% «< that the ixAt liirho wotOd ti^)t 
stich a sentiment as that, had bill one Ihdre step <o l&ke, ahd thitt Wa&^iht6 
(he r^nkb of the enidtny." 

Sir, to stipport % own credit, wltl r^nlre all the resonrdes placed by th# 
eonsritniiom at th^ d&poi^al 6f this GoYgnQihent:. With thkt of the St4tM it 
has no right to interfere, for good or for evil. For, if it can with the on^ 
object, so it majr for the other— if to tiphbtd, sb niay it to destroy— if to take 
the States unddr itis gitardiainship, in hke manner msly it Muce thete io idTe* 
p^^ndehce upon (tt Will— t^ dependence not nierely for supplies, bnt for tMit 
very political hetng ; Idr the fofhier essetatiaHy inVorves the latter. 

But, sir, if the Fckleral QoTernment had the right and the means of ih-^ 
torposinj^ to sttittaid State credit, it coMd hot by posrfbflity do so', withbiit 

* the tttter destmctioh of that ci^t, 6r 6i thb AtkU Govehiments thehiselveSi^ 
For, if yM c6)iM(^b(ie and cbhfiha6 to pay fbe SeW of the States, (he Stateisl 
will continue to ibdntmdt th^ih, as tiieir sofe source of supply ; and that for 
(he reasdh tbht ybh, by stt^r^thieiiitag (heiir cfredit for ^e dine; en^ible thetak 
fo do so ; and beeanse y5n, not (hey, are to endhie fh^ bi!ird^ of paym^n 
Thus, in that event, will you dupplant tHe9(at6 Goteirnhients, by rehderii^ 
ibem palpiiMy useless, except as affording a pl^text for unlimited taxation 
by you, to meet demands created by them. And if, upod the other hand» 
after having boibmehced the payment^ and tlliereby stimulated the Stiites ^6 
new indebtedness— thrown them from their guttrd— directi^ their attention 
fird'ih Ul means withhi thems^lvg^ discbarge oUigations— if, then, yotf 
dhoontinue that payment, dd^ftjfnaot destroy their credit f Vf hat, indeed^ 
sir, is (his projxisition how ttnkle, of distribution to pay Stlte debtt, bttt a^ 
afiiauU tipon ^r credit ? On what as^mptioh does it r^ tiut the insol* 
vency 6r derelfbtfon of th^ States ? For, i!f they ci&n a^d Wilt pay, wh6re^ 
htt do ydti interpose 7 Win nbt thfe saibe amount be required, wHde^i^ 
pftys? and ihust tiht t&^ fuhcb be drawh frbiti fUb saUe sburce— (he pSSiM^ 
ofth^^iuttb people? Thte ^ii^fiMii, dbtilMb tt tfiejrr^^ 
than the fiu^t, that the answer^ taili resolve theals6I^ Sttd tes : Mt tAn^ 
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Feder4 Gowmw»n^ B^eiag the States ivdebt^ to QritUIivbaQkergi cte^gig 
tbom tosolYi^t) ^. ^)apable:Qf a breach of faith j 4trid tb^veforB» takiog" upoa 
itself: the aj^eacy of tho^e bankerai it. a^upae^ to dUapiace the State Legisla- 
tures as the tasciBg power for $tate purposes, aud to coerco:the SMee into 
paymeuti by itself taxiing tbpir people; for thatol^ct , ^ 

And now, sir, baviog thus &r sought, by jpeasoning, to iUustrate the effects 
of distribution upon the credit of the States, I advert to the tveoty-eigbt 
siiliions deposited with them in 1837, as a matter of experience; yr}dQh 
antiqip^tas all argument , Then were the States less indebted ; their credit 
tiptter than now. And why so ? Because the deposite, thouj^ it becaoae 
itself a debt due from the States, nevertbelesfsUmulatod thfiim t/o yet greatior 
indebtedness ; whilst, on the contrary, you depceited no niiore. Nor, sir, 
was the deposite applied, in any proportion, to the discharge of any debts 
irhatever : and that, fi>j: the reasons I have already given, and which vansi 
iorever exist, so lopg as one power levies, another expends, ^nd both aie 
ixee from restraint. ^ 

As to the mW tax proposed to be laid, for distribntipn, upon the wines 
«nd silks now annually exchanged by France with us for cotton^ to the 
amount of twenty millions of dollars^ it must, I have said, I4II chiefly on 
the people of the south and west. And why chiefly upon tb^n ? Because 
« tax upon those artioleSi they beiog luxuries, .must, if sufficiently high to 
]^roduoe the expfcted revenue, result in their exclusion from this country, 
^md, by consequencei the exclusion of our cotton from France ; because 
that exclusion of our cotton nuist, by restrictipg thus the foreign n^arket, 
xeduce, in a corresponding proponion, first the price, and then the quantity 
i^ised in the south ; because such redu<^tion in the quantity of co^ou must 
reduce, to that extent,, the quantity of labor ^^jxr engaged la its oiiture, and 
inorease the product of grains and meats in the south, by the tiMsfer of W 
hot from cotton to them ; because that, transfer of labor, and increase of 
grains and meats, produced in the cotton region, must diminish in that pro- 
portion the dentand there for the grains and meats of the northwestern 
States — Ohio, Kehmcky, Indiana, Illinois, and others; because anch de- 
creased demand must diminish prop&^^7«^tely the price of these nqtihr 
western products, grains and meats ; aJjiJliir^anse, finally, that diminutioo. 
of pr^ n^ust fall a dead tax upon the people who raise those products. 

England, however, and England alone, wonld be benefited by thia pro- 
cess; and benefited doubly and trebly would she be — ^benefited in exuet 
pDoportion. to the iiqury sustainsed by us : for as she, with the exceptj^ 0C 
i^anoo} now affords our only market for cotton, if the ports of the kkfiNr he 
thos. closed affunst us» ti^en must she enjoy an exelusive traffic JAi jtbe. arli- 
*c]^) iiqd thoDsby power afa«date Of er its prise. 
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Welly theiefoce) might- EnglandL aiid Bo^aud's b^Qkoffs . desire the 
pramotion of those to authority amopg us /by whom these measures are 
proposed. Fox what benefits^ should .suqh measures prevail,, has she not 
a right to expect ? What evils — what daugens to oiu country — to its inde- 
pendence and liberty^ have we ^ot reason ta apprehend ? With a monopoly 
•of half our exports y with a mortgage on our whole public domain ; with 
near three hundred millions of stock. State and corporate, invested in our 
country ; with British agents, mercantile and otherwise, inmunerable in 
our importing cities ; with a language, a commerce, a kindred, a litera- 
ture, and a common law, each a medium of her influence upon us ; with 
her habits and manners, her tastes and fashions, already visiUe through- 
out our Atlantic frontier ; with provinces and armies on our borders ^ 
^th questions pending most threatening to the peace of the nations ; 
"with a natural hostility to the forms of a Government whose example en* 
-dangers her own; with her military resources and armaments,. vast aB 
they, are, on land and sea ; — ^with these, and all these means of. action and 
motives to act, what has she not a reason to hope, and >^e to fear, if, at 
any time hereafter, a party, however small, should be found in our midst^ 
willing to second her views of ambition ? ; 

. Already is England deeply interested, through the stocks of her bankers^ 
in our State legislation. Already has she inducements to interpose in our 
affairs. But great as her interests are, and strong her motives, both will 
increase a hundred-fold should the proposed measures prevail. Should 
this Government blend its legislation with that of the States, and thus, 
as the national power, afford a pretext for making the^ security. of this 
British capital a question of peace or ^ar, then wiU British influence be 
:felt in all its energy ; then will it entcr> not as heretofore, slyly and in* 
cidentally, into our political struggles, but with sy^tem^ openly^and as a 
matter of pretended right ; then wiU it pervade our public councils) form 
the basis of a British fiiction among us, and eventusdly stainp the impresa 
of England upon Amarican legislation* And, sir, who can doubt-^who 
that acknowledges any allegiance to truth dares to doubt, that the in* 
fluence of England has been fclt«^e€{>ly and dangerously felt— in pro- 
•ducing that state- of things w:hich bnnga these measures now before us? 
What British steamer, for the last three years^. has struck your shore, 
whose shock did not vibrate throughout the land ? When did the Bjuik 
of England speak to the commercial world, that yo^r paper system did 
not quiver in all its fibres ? Whan did your banks suspend— when con-: 
tract or inflate the currency ;— when ^idthey either oif thetse, without find- 
11^ in England a reason fer their conduct ? Never. And tbuik you that 
^ nation so vigilant of her interest as the JBritishrHK) ambitipus €»f domin- 
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io'n-^ deiSny holstile to iJbis pe6ple, id lii>etrty li^ ^d^k ^aildW^ — 
96 prone to interpose in tfie afiidrs of fill dtUers— vftb &oiive^ so kWH]^, 
ktii. ^eans 30 adequate, tb aid in the ^H'ahge of our cbuhab : — think fSSk 
tfiat kh^ stood indffiereht to the receiit contest, "^lieh, through the s^iic^ 
of her st6<^ks, the machinery 6f the paper systehi, throtigh the ciirt^- 
in^tit of our cArrefacyi the reduction of oiir prices, ihe conisequent distress 
and discontent of the people, she conid affect that contest, and secore th^ 
iriunipli 6i her measures? No. Impossible, fl^gikiid takes c^ 6t 
Eriglarid^s interests, wherevfer they may be ; nor wtll she ever Miit 
friehdd where those mteife^ts recJUire them. ' 

But dtbpl The Senatoir from Maskachiis'etts, indiignaht a^s when, btit S 
moment before, he imputed to others the crime of being enemies to Amer* 
tea, exclaims << I am tired of hearing this British influence talked of." In- 
deed ! And wherefore tired ? ^as not that sotxhd, been long familiar t^ 
him 1 Hesird^ he not those words during 6ur recent war with Eiiglanil f 
when that ^hgland, fergetfbl df our comfnbin origin, liegardiess of all th^ 
dfctates oi" humanity and justice^ of religion and of honor — regardless of 
the righti of cirilizatioh itself— employed tlie hereditary vengeance ojf the 
Indian tribes against our people ; employed the hktchet of indiscriminate^ 
massadre, not only in the field of battle, but ill the slaughter, upon their 
ibrih^, of the unoffending citizens of ttxe ironlier— ihen and women, ol^ 
afad ^lihg— faring not even the poor little children? Heard he not 
th(dn tliose words^ when, in the solitude of the lidlderness, remote 6om atf 
succor, due tirestern settler, returning with the coming night to his lonel^ 
cabin, infght find tihat cabin wrapped iii fire ; might see by its blaze the 
furiotiib feattires of the hrawny savage as he rslised hitni^elf up from hi^ 
Aked of death, holding in one hand the bleeding i^calp, and, with a teild 
d[nd hoirrid glee, brandishing with the other the reeking tomahawk over 
itie cMveh brain of the wife ; \^hilst the ilifeiit, yet alive, clung for pro- 
tection lo the mangled borpse of its inother, dnd turned a mercy-imploring- 
^ye upon her murderer ; — ^heard not that Senatbr of British influence then t 
And if not, where was he? *Where, iii that day of his country^s danger^ 
vrheiiy with her borders in flames, her Capitol in ashes, her energies strurijg^ 
to their utmost leh^ioti, she stretched forth her haiids, and, with a parent'^' 
voice, deinanded the aid, the counsel, and courage of fall her sofus ; — wherei 
in ihit dsly, wdi thb man who no^, when England's interests are involv^' 
dd, denounces democrats as pirbltc eneniies, for realising obedience to a 
Bi^tish edict? Where thlen ti/as he? HiSi he respohd to that call of hik 
iotlntryl or dfd he sbbff at her calamities, aiid, utterly insensible to th^ 
rafibfngs of his fellow-citizens fro^'confiag^tion and massacre, did he,: 
as k meiiib^ of the ofhet Rbuise^ ahswer their tries Ibr aid, by lefhsitig' 
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«ven bread and clothing to the troops marching to their relief— marching 
to put out the fires, and to save the victims ? I ask these questions, and I 
appeal to the Jou^pnals of Congress — ^yes, to this whole nation — ^to answer. 
Recent occurrences, Mr. President, have thrown a dark pall over the 
&ce of the land. Causes innumerable, each in its way th^atening the 
public freedom, have collected about us. To those pre-inclined to despond- 
ency, the future presents, therefore, a dreary and a dismal prospect. But 
to die high-hearted, untiring democracy, there is nothing in that future 
to excite terror or despair: for, united in purpose and in action, and 
roused by the great object of a nation's deliverance, such a party cannot 
be withstood in a cause so just and glorious. Courage, then, my friends ; 
let us dmw fresh courage from the very presence and magnitude of the 
danger ; and, with confidence unabated in the general body of the people, 
let us rally in one great effort to the coming strife. Then will the league 
of ambition and avarice, now formed against us, be speedily broken ; then 
will the constitution be restored to life ; law to its dominion ; truth to its 
authority ; and justice to its rights. No ; let none despair. The source 
of all power and of all hope — ^the heart of the nation — ^is still sound to the 
core ; still are the forms of the Government leh-, and still, over our in&nt 
liberty, the guardian star keeps watch in the sky. Long may it yet elude 
the search of the tjrrant And if, in after days, when grown to maturity, 
the high priests and money -changers shall conspire to bring it to the cross 
there, even there, in pity and in mercy to poor human natqre, will it, amid 
the last agony, invoke : <' Father, forgive them ; they l^now not what 
they do.'* 
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